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natural decay, a tolerably steady supply of funerals for a by no
means affectionate but exceedingly clannish family to go to. Add
to this that the town we lived in, being divided in religious
opinion, buried its dead in two great cemeteries, each of which
was held by the opposite faction to be the antechamber of perdi-
tion, and by its own patrons to be the gate of paradise. These two
cemeteries lay a mile or two outside the town; and this circum-
stance, insignificant as it appears, had a marked effect on the
funerals, because a considerable portion of the journey to the
tomb, especially when the deceased had lived in the suburbs, was
made along country roads. Now the sorest bereavement does not
cause men to forget wholly that time is money. Hence, though
we used to proceed slowly and sadly enough through the streets
or terraces at the early stages of our progress, when we got into
the open a change came over the spirit in which the coachmen
drove. Encouraging words were addressed to the horses; whips
were flicked; a jerk all along the line warned us to slip our arms
through the broad elbow-straps of the mourning-coaches, which
were balanced on longitudinal poles by enormous and totally
inelastic springs; and then the funeral began in earnest. Many a
clinking run have I had through that bit of country at the heels of
some deceased uncle who had himself many a time enjoyed the
same sport. But in the immediate neighborhood of the cemetery
the houses recommenced; and at that point our grief returned
upon us with overwhelming force: we were able barely to crawl
along to the great iron gates where a demoniacal black pony was
waiting with a sort of primitive gun-carriage and a pall to convey
our burden up the avenue to the mortuary chapel, looking as if
he might be expected at every step to snort fire, spread a pair of
gigantic bat's wings, and vanish, coffin and all, in thunder and
brimstone. Such were the scenes which have disqualified me for
life from feeling the march in the Eroica symphony as others do.
It is that fatal episode where the oboe carries the march into the
major key and the whole composition brightens and steps out, so
to speak, that ruins me. The moment it begins, I instinctively
look beside me for an elbow-strap; and the voices of the orchestra